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THE FIRST TRADERS IN WISCONSIN 
Louise P. Kellogg 

The fur trade is the oldest industry of white men upon 
the North American continent; indeed, the fur traders often 
outran the explorers in their penetration of the interior and 
found their way to the farthest recesses of the unknown 
wilderness. After the French had formed a colony on the 
St. Lawrence, groups of Indians from the Upper Lakes 
ventured thither each year to exchange the skins of the 
animals they had captured for the strange and precious 
things the white men had to offer. It soon came to pass that 
a fur fair was held each summer on the island of Montreal. 
Late in June or early in July great fleets of Indian canoes 
came sweeping down the Ottawa, heavily laden with packs 
of peltry. From them disembarked many red men, who 
quickly set up their wigwams on the wide meadows around 
the little town and prepared their furs for sale. All the 
merchants of the colony, and some from overseas, gathered 
for this annual market. Booths sprang up as if by magic, 
in which was displayed merchandise that tempted the 
cupidity of the primitive visitors — knives and kettles, beads 
and armlets, blankets and cloth, looking-glasses and combs 
— articles manufactured expressly for the Indian trade. 

Frequently during these periods of exchange, the young 
habitants and their dusky customers became somewhat 
intimate, and an invitation would be offered and accepted 
to return with the red man to his home in the far West. 
Usually the Canadian who accepted such an invitation 
would obtain some goods from a merchant on shares, promis- 
ing to repay him with half of the profits of the expedition. 
Such an expedition required great courage and physical 
endurance. The trader was cut off from civilization always 
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for a year, sometimes for several years if the Indians whom 
he accompanied did not make an annual voyage to Montreal. 
They were often hindered from doing this by the danger of 
falling into the hands of the hostile Iroquois, who waylaid 
all the trading paths and rivers to capture peltry to sell to 
the Dutch at Albany. While the hazard was great, the 
profits were also tremendous — from ten to twelve hundred 
per cent being the customary return. This, with the lure 
of the wilderness life, its freedom and adventure, led many 
French youths to go with the Indians to their western homes. 
Most of these young traders kept no journals, nor are there 
any records of their voyaging. All we know of them is the 
mention made in missionary reports of the coming or going 
of some white traders in the Indian trade flotillas. It is 
thus quite impracticable to say who was the first trader in 
the region that is now Wisconsin. He may have come and 
gone and left no trace, only rehearsing his adventures in 
later years around the hearth fires in his quiet Canadian 
home. 

About the year 1880 an interesting and curious manu- 
script was found in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which 
proved to be the journals, written in English of a quaint 
and unusual style, of a French trader who visited Wisconsin 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. He styled 
himself Pierre Esprit Radisson, and narrated the events of 
four voyages undertaken in New France partly by himself, 
partly in company with one whom he calls his brother, 
Medart Chouart, Sieur de Groseilliers. The latter was in 
fact Radisson's brother-in-law, husband of his half-sister 
Marguerite. 

It was for a long time a mystery how these journals 
came to be found in an English library. We know now that 
after Radisson left the French service, he assisted the 
English in organizing the Company of Adventurers to 
Hudson's Bay, the greatest fur trading corporation in the 
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world, which is still in active operation. Radisson also 
married an English wife and lived for many years in London, 
neighbor to Samuel Pepys, the famous diarist. With the 
latter's papers these quaint journals of early voyages into 
the American Northwest passed into the Oxford library. 

The discovery of the journals was soon followed by their 
publication. Brought out in 1885 by the Prince Society of 
Massachusetts, they awakened much interest among west- 
ern historians, since except for Jean Nicolet, Radisson was 
the first white man whose account of voyages into the 
Upper Lakes region has been preserved. By some histo- 
rians he and Groseilliers are thought to have been the first 
discoverers of Iowa, of Minnesota, of the Dakotas, and of 
Manitoba. Others consider them the discoverers of the 
Mississippi River, and of an overland passage from Lake 
Superior to Hudson Bay. 

It is quite certain that Radisson wrote the journals of 
his voyages many years after they occurred; in fact, after 
he had been some years among the English and had learned 
to write their language. His memory for dates was very 
poor, and he made so many mistakes in his chronology that 
it is difficult to determine when the voyages he narrates 
took place. On the other hand, his memory of what he 
saw and experienced was very keen, and from his pages we 
get the first picture of primitive Wisconsin in all its pristine 
beauty. These journals are thus among our most valuable 
historical sources. 

Radisson came to Canada in 1652 and deserted to the 
English before 1665; within these thirteen years, therefore, 
all of his four lake voyages must have occurred. The 
first one was involuntary. While hunting near Three Rivers 
he was captured by some prowling Iroquois, carried to their 
country, and finally rescued by the Dutch at Albany. A 
French priest met him there in September, 1653; by his 
mention of this fact we can date the first voyage 1652-53. 
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Radisson then describes his "Second Voyage to the Upper 
Country of the Iroquois." From the Jesuit Relations we 
can easily date this voyage as from July 26, 1657 to April 
3, 1658, when the party he was with came back to Montreal. 

The voyages in which Wisconsin people are most 
interested are the two which Radisson took together with 
Groseilliers to the region of the Upper Lakes. In his jour- 
nals the descriptions of these western voyages follow those 
to the Iroquois country. It has been assumed, therefore, 
that they necessarily followed these in date, and that both 
must have occurred after the spring of 1658. Radisson calls 
the first of these the "Auxoticiat Voyage" into the Upper 
Lakes. No one has yet determined what this title means. 
There are many reasons to believe that this so-called "third" 
journey occurred before the "second journey to the Iroquois 
country." For instance, in 1654 the governor of New France 
sent two traders back with the Indian flotilla which came 
down to Montreal that year, the first in several years. 
These two traders were absent from the colony until 1656, 
when they came back with the trade flotilla. From the 
Jesuit Relations we learn that one of them was Groseilliers; 
it has seemed probable, therefore, to many writers that the 
other one was Radisson, and that this was the voyage he 
describes as his "auxoticiat." That same year, 1656, 
twenty -eight French traders started to ascend the Ottawa 
River, but were driven back by an attack of the hostile 
Iroquois. Radisson, in his "auxoticiat" voyage, describes 
just such an attack, and says that he and his brother, unlike 
the other traders, went on and finally reached the Upper 
Lakes. He says also that they were three years in all upon 
this journey to the West. In view of our knowledge that in 
July, 1657 Radisson was on his way to the Iroquois coun- 
try, how can these discrepancies be reconciled? I venture 
to propound the following theory: 

When in 1654 the governor proposed to send two traders 
home with the western Indians, he naturally turned to 
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Groseilliers, who was much older than Radisson and had 
several times voyaged as far as Lake Huron, and had 
visited on Georgian Bay the tribes that later migrated to 
Wisconsin. Groseilliers had afterward visited France, and 
upon his return to Canada married, on August 24, 1653, 
Radisson's sister. At this time, as we have seen, the younger 
man was in captivity among the Iroquois. When released 
in the autumn of 1653, he, too, went to France; the date of 
his return to Canada is not known, but it may not have 
been until after Groseilliers had gone in the summer of 
1654, at the governor's request, with the western Indians. 
Groseilliers came back, as we have also seen, with the 
trading fleet of 1656. May he not at this time have induced 
his young brother-in-law to go back with him for another 
year of profitable trade with the Indians whom he knew so 
well? This supposition would account for Radisson's 
description of the outward journey of 1656 as his first intro- 
duction to the West; it would also account for his statement 
that the voyage lasted three years, since he was describing 
both his own and Groseilliers' adventures — all the more that 
Groseilliers had the misfortune to lose his own journal on the 
voyage. 

If this explanation be accepted, it follows that Radisson 
himself on this first western voyage spent but one year in 
the West (1656-57), but that his descriptions cover the 
adventures of Groseilliers (1654-57) as well as his own. 
This theory makes it easier to understand the difficulty 
encountered in attempting to construct any itinerary of this 
voyage. As far as Sault Ste. Marie all is clear; after that it 
seems impossible to map out any route that will answer all 
Radisson's descriptions. We believe that he himself spent 
his year in and around Green Bay, and perhaps ventured as 
far south as the Illinois country. His descriptions of the 
northern country, of the land of the Sioux and the Cree, 
were derived from the reports of Indians. He uses the 
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pronoun "we" in describing these; but an attentive reading 
will show that he was quoting what the Indian narrator 
said, when he used "we" for himself and his fellow Indians. 

In the summer Groseilliers fell ill, and Radisson wan- 
dered off with a group of natives. He speaks in this connec- 
tion of a "great river which divides itself in 2." This phrase 
has been thought to be a reference to the Mississippi River; 
but the account he gives is too indefinite to establish the 
claim that Radisson was the discoverer of that great water- 
way. 

Radisson and Groseilliers made still another journey to 
the Upper Lakes; this time they departed by stealth, the 
governor being opposed to so many young men leaving the 
colony for life among the Indians. On this second western 
voyage they visited the country around Lake Superior. It 
probably occurred between 1658 and 1660, since Radisson 
says that upon their return they passed the place where a 
few days before Dollard and his heroic companions had 
sacrificed their lives to the Iroquois at the Canadian Ther- 
mopylae. The itinerary of this voyage is not difficult to 
trace. After reaching Sault Ste. Marie the travelers entered 
Lake Superior; skirting its southern coast, they portaged 
across Keweenaw Point, and arriving at Chequamegon Bay 
built a log hut on the southwest shore of the mainland. 
This was without doubt the first white habitation in Wis- 
consin of which any record has come down to us. 

Leaving their stores in this hut, the traders accompanied 
the Ottawa to their village on Lac Court Oreilles. It was 
winter before they finally concluded their preparations, and 
the Indian village at the lake side was destitute of food. 
Radisson describes the famine in most vivid terms: "Here 
comes a new family of these poore people dayly to us, halfe 
dead, for they have but the skin & boans. ... In the 
morning the husband looks uppon his wife, y e Brother his 
sister, the cozen the cozen, the Oncle the nevew, that weare 
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for the most part found deade. They languish w th cryes 
& hideous noise that it was able to make the haire starre 
on y e heads that have any apprehension. Good God, have 
mercy on so many poore innocent people." The prayer was 
heard, for a sleet storm fell that crusted the ice, so that the 
deer broke through and were easily captured. 

In the spring a rendezvous was made at the head of 
Lake Superior for the Cree Indians of the north. This 
probably occurred near the present city of Superior. Radis- 
son at once perceived that the most valuable furs were 
to be collected in the northern country. His plan, that after- 
ward resulted in the organization of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, probably began to take form in his mind at this 
time. This conference over, the two traders took the over- 
land trail to the great Sioux village on Lake Mille Lac. It 
has been suggested that its inhabitants, the Isanti tribe 
(now known as the Santee Sioux) took their name, which 
means "Knife Sioux," from the fact that they were the 
first of the Sioux to obtain steel knives from these French 
traders. 

Retracing their steps to Chequamegon Bay, Radisson 
and his comrade found that the Ottawa had arrived before 
them and had built a village on the point. The traders 
thereupon built a second hut supposedly on Houghton 
Point. It was at this time that Radisson broke or strained 
his leg, which was cured by rubbing with hot bear's oil. 

After many adventures the French and the tribesmen 
gathered at the Sault and descended to the colony. Our 
traders had been very successful; they brought from the 
West a fortune in furs estimated at $60,000. But the 
governor, angered because they had gone out without 
authorization, confiscated their cargo. Thereupon Radisson 
and Groseilliers determined to offer their services to the 
English, and departed from the colony of Canada. 

The chief importance of Radisson's journals lies not in 
finding their exact dates, nor in tracing the exact route he 
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traveled. His narrative is unique, a picture of Wisconsin 
in its original state, before its natural features or its aborigi- 
nes had been changed by contact with the white men. 
The narrator had an eye for natural beauty. The first 
region he visited he thus describes: "The country was so 
pleasant, so beautifull & fruitfull that it grieved me to see 
y* y e world could not discover such inticing countrys to live 
in. This I say because the Europeans fight for a rock in the 
sea against one another, or for a sterill land and horrid 
country that the people sent heare or there by the change- 
ment of the aire ingenders sicknesse and dies thereof. 
Contrarywise these kingdoms [the Mississippi and Upper 
Lakes region] are so delicious and under so temperat a 
climat, plentifull of all things, the earth bringing foorth its 
fruit twice a yeare, the people live long and lusty and wise 
in their way." And again: "The further we sejourned the 
delightfuller the land was to us. I can say that [in] my life- 
time I never saw a more incomparable country, for all I 
have ben in Italy; yett Italy comes short of it, as I think." 
"What conquest would that bee att litle or no cost; what 
laborinth of pleasure should millions of people have, 
instead that millions complaine of misery and poverty!" 
Was Radisson the first western land agent? Or was he 
rather the prophet of the Mississippi Valley where millions 
of Europe's poor were to find homes that would seem to 
them a "laborinth of pleasure"? 

Passing along Lake Superior, Radisson found the coasts 
"most delightfull and wounderous." He especially admired 
"a bank of rocks like a great Portall, by reason of the beat- 
ing of the waves. The lower part of that oppening is as 
bigg as a tower." At Chequamegon Bay the travelers 
found a "cape very much elevated like piramides." At Lake 
Court Oreilles, where he arrived in winter, Radisson says 
that "the snow stoocke to those trees that are there so 
ruffe, being deal trees, prusse cedars, and thorns, that 
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caused y* darknesse upon ye earth that it is believed that 
the sun was eclipsed them 2 months." 

At Mille Lac the Frenchmen were offered wild rice to 
eat. "It growes in the watter in 3 or 4 foote deepe. There 
is a God that shews himselfe in every countrey, almighty 
full of goodnesse, and ye preservation of those poore people 
who knoweth him not. They have a particular way to 
gather up that graine. Two takes a boat and two sticks, 
by w ch they gett y e eare downeandgettthecorne [kernel] out 
of it. Their boat being full, they bring it to a fitt place to 
dry it, and this is their food for the most part of the winter." 
Radisson also describes the fishes and birds he noticed. 
When he writes: "There are birds whose bills are two and 
20 thumbs long. That bird swallows a whole salmon, keeps 
it a long time in his bill," we recognize the pelican. The 
moose "is a mighty strong animal, much like a mule, having 
a tayle cutt off 2 or 3 or 4 thumbs long, the foot cloven like a 
stagge. He has a muzzle mighty bigge. I have seen some 
that I put into it my 2 fists att once with ease." 

More important still is his account of the primitive 
Indians and of their domestic arts. He describes their 
weaving and their pottery, their calumets, dress, and orna- 
ments, their feasts and fasts, their games and dances. He 
was present at their councils, where he and his comrade were 
treated with great honor. "We weare Cesars," he writes, 
"being nobody to contradict us." In this terse phrase he 
sums up the attraction the Indian trade possessed for 
the youth of Canada. The average trader would not 
exchange his wilderness life for all the glittering pleasures of 
the court. Better be a "Cesar" in the wilderness than a 
sycophant at Versailles. 

Radisson also frankly reveals the seamy side of the fur 
trader's life, the long journeys and tedious winters in snow- 
covered huts in the forest; the constant danger of perishing 
by starvation or by a sudden hostile whim of some savage 
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customers; the distaste induced in civilized men by their 
filthy habits and fickle dispositions. 

Radisson's descriptions of the primitive Indian dress 
and customs have not been studied by ethnologists as care- 
fully as they merit. Most Indian tribes had already 
acquired by direct or intertribal trade some French goods 
when the white men first met them. Not so the Sioux when 
Radisson visited their village. Here were savages in the 
stone age of progress, some of their weapons tipped with 
horn. Their hair was either worn long or burned off, "for 
the fire is their cicers," says the narrator. "They were all 
proper men and dressed w* 1 * paint," he says again. Then 
he goes on to describe their necklaces of snakeskins orna- 
mented with bear's paws, their garments of moose and 
deerskins. "Every one had the skin of a crow hanging att 
their guirdles. Their stokens all imbroidered w th pearles 
and w th their own porke-pick [porcupine] worke. They have 
very handsome shoose laced very thick all over w" 1 a peece 
sowen att the side of y e heele, w ch was of a haire of Buff 
[buffalo], w ch trailed above half a foot upon the earth or 
rather on the snow." He mentions also their "light earthen 
pots," "girdles of goat's hair," and describes at length the 
ceremonial calumet adorned with a fan of eagle's feathers. 

Enough has been said to indicate the keen observation 
and vivid descriptions of this first-known trader in Wiscon- 
sin. His later apostasy made his memory odious to the 
Canadians, since none of their rivals were more injurious 
to the colony's prosperity than the English traders of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

The remainder of Radisson's life was even more eventful 
than his early years. Having visited Boston in order to 
secure ships for a voyage to Hudson Bay, he fell in with the 
royal commissioner, Sir George Cartaret, a great noble and 
friend of Charles II. Cartaret at once succumbed to the 
charm of the wild tales the young Frenchmen could tell 
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and persuaded the latter to embark with him for England. 
En route they were captured by a Dutch privateer, finally 
landed on the coast of Spain, and made their way at last 
to London. There young Radisson became the lion of the 
day. He was entertained by great lords and ladies who 
listened avidly to his stories of adventure in the great 
western wilderness. Even the king was graciously pleased 
to summon Radisson to his presence, and he became a boon 
companion of Prince Rupert, the king's roystering cousin. 
Radisson's tales of the rich furs to be obtained from the 
Cree and other northern tribesmen aroused the cupidity of 
the English nobles. Ships were fitted out, and Radisson 
and Groseilliers, who had joined him in England, sailed for 
Hudson Bay. In the instructions orders were given to obey 
the commands of "Mr. Gooseberry and Mr. Radisson." 
Upon their return with a rich cargo, prize money was 
awarded them, and in 1670 a charter issued for the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers to Hudson's Bay. 

In 1672 Radisson married Mary Kirke, daughter of one 
of the partners, and went to housekeeping in Seething Lane, 
then a fashionable London thoroughfare. 

Reverses later came, and Radisson petitioned for a 
pension. Once he re'ntered the French service for several 
years, and in a freebooting expedition damaged the forts of 
the very company he had helped to found. The French 
ministers were, however, suspicious of his loyalty, and 
insisted upon his bringing his English wife to France. This 
Radisson refused to do, and a tempting offer from an English 
diplomat took him back under the British flag. This time 
he was forced to swear allegiance to King Charles, and Louis 
XIV placed a price upon his head. 

During all these years he was making voyages to Hudson 
Bay for one nation or the other; finally, when the advance of 
age was felt, he retired permanently to his London home 
and lived on a small pension accorded to him by the great 
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company whose fortunes he had made. Groseilliers had 
long since made his peace with France, and lived and died 
quietly among his kindred at Three Rivers, Canada. Final- 
ly, an entry in the Hudson's Bay Company books, July, 
1710, mentions a pension paid to the widow of Mr. Radis- 
son. The old explorer and trader was no more. Some- 
where in a London churchyard rest the remains of Wiscon- 
sin's first trader, the first lover of her woods and waters, 
the first prophet of her future greatness. 



